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audiences by the power of his oratory. At all events he
desired to help his fellow men in the best way he could,
and so, no longer able to preach regularly from a pulpit,
he did the next best thing and became a public lecturer
in Boston. In this he soon proved that he had made a
wise choice, and before long he was the most popular
lecturer with the educated classes of the American people.

Meanwhile, Emerson had bought a big, airy, old
house standing in a spacious garden in Concord, and
here, in the autumn of 1835, he brought his second wife,
Lydia Jackson of Plymouth. In this house he passed
the rest of his life. His marriage was a very happy one,
he was a good father, and the friend of all men and
admired by all. He was always a man of original ideas,
and sometimes he tried them out in his own household,
but he was no crank and was always ready to abandon
them if he found they did not work. He believed in the
equality of men, and tried to practise it by having his
servants take meals with him and his family. In this
case it was not the family who protested, but the domes-
tics, who announced that they did not want equality
and much preferred to have their meals in the kitchen
as they had always been used to doing. At another time
he thought he would become a vegetarian, but finding
that he derived no particular benefit therefrom he gave
it up. Henry Thoreau, the famous author of Waldm,
was for some time a member of this happy household,
where he occupied his time working in the garden and
accompanying Emerson on long walks about the country-
side.

Emerson was a writer and poet of unusual gifts,